12                              INTRODUCTION
Hogarth's and Gillray's caricatures reflect the sharp
practice in vogue at the card tables of chigh life'; but if
large fortunes were won with guile, they were lost with
recklessness. Charles James Fox and other such distin-
guished gamblers set an example which, it appears,
was followed not only by the smaller fry at the clubs
but by the servants. The servant in Cambridge's Dia-
logue* wishes to know why he should not pawn his
livery for gin when bonds and mortgages are being
staked at White's and kindred places where they egull
the prentice'. In this Dialogue, a modernisation of a
satire of Horace's, the vices of the average 'man about
town3 are usefully tabulated; dice and the doxy,
cuckold-making, stuffing 'high ragouts', 'races, routs,
the stews, and White's', recur until a diseased old age
puts a period to the routine. And yet, the saucy footman
complains, these voluptuaries are the very people who
are attempting to suppress the pleasures of the lower
classes, and rob the British lacquey of his gin and his
drab. The M.P. to whom he makes this complaint is
seriously vexed. Here is an interesting comment on that
sort of hypocritical but 'grandmotherly' legislation that
has still, in this century, its attractions for the satirist.
Smart (Fable VI) knows the type that is at 'whoring,
jockeying, and gaming'. William Whiteheadf has a
further observation to make on the brainless young
spark of his time, who, though he was fond of talking
loudly in public places, was compelled to make up for
the scarcity of his epithets by the constant repetition of
* Richard Owen Cambridge (1717-1802).
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